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BENVENUTO CELLINI. 



In the last year of the fifteenth century, in the city of Florence, was 
bom one of the most talented and skilful artists in metal which 
that or any subsequent age has produced. We allude to Benvenuto 
Cellini, the son of a citizen of the Florentine republic, who was him- 
self an admirable carver in ivory, a maker of musical instruments, 
and a good musician. So much was he attached to music/ that he 



both to leave Florence. Benvenuto repaired to Sienna, where lie 
worked for some months with a goldsmith named Castoro ; and 
afterwards went to Bologna, where he got employment from a Jew, 
and earned a great deal of money,, as he tells us himself in his auto- 
biography. Six months afterwards he obtained permission to return 
to Florence, but having an altercation with his father, he once 




STATUE OF PERSEUS, AND OTHER WORKS OF CELLINI. 



neglected his avocation, and would have made Benvenuto a flute- 
player, but the youth manifested an early taste for the art of design, 
and at the age of fifteen placed himself, contrary to his father's wish, 
with a goldsmith named Sandro. 

He had already become a skilful workman, when an affray in 
which he and his brother, a youth of fourteen, who was in the 
military school of Giovanni de Medici, were engaged, compelled them 
Vol. IV.- No. XXIV. 



more left home, and proceeded to Pisa. There he made great pro- 
gress in the goldsmith's art, and remained nearly a * year, at the 
expiration of which he returned to Florence, and was laid up two 
months with fever. Having recovered his health, he worked under 
Sandro again, and made the. acquaintance of Torrigiano, the designer 
of Henry. VII. 's chapel, in Westminster Abbey, who offered him 
employment, but he was unwilling to leave Italy. "At this time," 
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says lie, "I produced a piece of basso-relievo in silver, about as big 
as the hand of a little child ; it served for the clasp of a man's belt, 
clasps of that size being then in use. Upon it was carved a group 
of foliages, made in the antique taste, with several figures of youths 
and other beautiful grotesques. This piece of work I made in the 
shop of a person named Francisco Salimbeni ; and, upon its coming 
under the inspection of the Goldsmith's Company, I acquired the 
reputation of the most expert young man in the trade." 

In. his nineteenth year he again left home privately, accompanied 
by a youth of his own age, and proceeded to Rome, where he 
obtained employment under a goldsmith named Firenzuola, imme- 
diately after his arrival in the city. At the expiration of two years, 
he returned to Florence, at the request of his father, and again 
worked under Salimbeni, with whom he gained a genteel subsis- 
tence, taking great pains to become perfect in his art. It is evident 
from his actions and his own admissions, that Cellini was a man of 
* a very hot temper, vain of his acquirements, and of a restless 
disposition. In doing honour to the slpll of the artist, we must not 
conceal the failings of the man. He had at this time a quarrel with 
a young man named Gruasconti, whom he stunned with a blow of 
his fist, and was sentenced by the Council of Eight to give four 
bushels of meal to a community of poor monks. Irritated more 
than ever, he made a furious attack on Gruasconti and his relations, 
slightly wounded the former with a dagger, and with difficulty 
made his escape from the city, in the disguise of a friar. 

He proceeded to Rome, where he at first worked for a goldsmitji 
named Santi, but having gained a high reputation for talent and 
skill by setting some valuable diamonds for a lady, and making 
a large silver vase for the Bishop of Salamanca, he established him- 
self in business, and was patronised by Pope Clement and several 
of the cardinals. He passed his leisure in making drawings after 
Raffaelle and Michael Angelo, and also of the antiquities of the city; 
and during the prevalence of the plague in Rome, he passed much 
of his time in shooting wild pigeons among the ruins of the Coliseum 
and the Forum, and sometimes made excursions into the country. 

After the disappearance of the plague, he seems to have lived a 
rather gay and dissolute kind of life, and the candour with which he 
records his immoralities shows ^iow lax were the morals and manners 
of the age. 

When Rome was menaced" by the Imperialists in 1527, Cellini 
raised a band of fifty men for the defence of the city, and went 
with three of them to the Campo Santo, where the Duke of Bourbon 
was leading the enemy to the assault. He thus relates the incident 
which has made his name famous in history: — " Levelling my 
arquebuse where I saw the thickest crowd of the enemy, I discharged 
it with a deliberate aim at a person who seemed to be lifted above 
the rest ; but the mist prevented me from distinguishing whether 
he was on horseback or on foot; Then, turning suddenly about to 
Alessandro and Cecchino, I bade them fire off their pieces, and 
showed them how to escape every shot of the besiegers. Having 
accordingly fired twice for the enemy's once, I cautiously approached 
the walls, and perceived that there was an extraordinary confusion 
among the assailants, occasioned by our having shot the Duke of 
Bourbon ; he was, as I understood afterwards, that chief personage 
whom I saw raised above the rest." Cellini and his brave com- 
panions regained the walls with some difficulty ; and the former, 
having reached the ramparts of St. Angelo, found the gunners 
deserting their posts; " which vexed me.-. to such a degree," he 
says, " that I took one of the matches, and getting some people to 
assist me, I directed the fire of the artillery where I saw occasion, 
and killed a considerable number of the enemy.* The Imperialists 
were now entering the city, through which they spread terror and 
desolation. Cellini defended the castle by his own exertions until 
the evening, when Santa Croce was appointed to "the command by 
Pope Clement, and posted him with five guns on the highest part 
of the fortress. 

The castle was besieged from the 6th of May to the 5th of June, 
during which time slaughter and desolation, with every frightful 
accompaniment, devastated the city. During all this time, Cellini 
kept .up a harassing fire on the Imperialists, and contributed 
much to the prolongation of the siege. When submission became 
inevitable, the pope, before flying to Orvietto, employed Cellini to 
remove his jewels from their settings, and melt down the gold.. A 



few days afterwards the castle was surrendered, and tho artist 
returned to Florence. Though he succeeded in compromising with 
the magistrates the affair which had caused him to fly from his 
native city, he remained there only a short time, and then set out 
for Mantua. There he only remained four months, during which 
time he made a silver ornament for the duke and a signet ring for 
Cardinal Gonzaga. His restlessness led him to return to Florence, 
where his father had died of the plague during his absence ; and in 
that city he now resided some time, and was much employed by 
the Florentine aristocracy in setting jewels. At this time he made 
the acquaintance of Michael Angelo, of whom he speaks in terms of 
the highest praise. 

Being informed that Pope Clement was desirous of employing 
him, Cellini again repaired to Rome, where he received a com- 
mission for a button for the pontifical cope; and executed it so 
much to the pope's, satisfaction, that, besides being liberally 
remunerated, he was appointed to the lucrative post of stamp - 
master to the mint. His brother Francesco was killed about this 
time in an affray near Rome ; and the incident affords a picture of 
the lawlessness of the times, and the ease with which crimes were 
compromised by those who had money or influence to protect them. 
Cellini ascertained the name of the soldier by whom his brother 
had been shot, and attacking him in the street, wounded him in 
two places, and left him for dead. Yet no judicial inquiry was 
made,- and Cellini, after concealing himself for a few days, showed 
himself at the Vatican again without being rebuked, and went 
about his accustomed avocations. 

In 1531 Cellini was appointed one of the papal mace-bearers, an 
office which he held four years, and which added above two 
hundred crowns to his annual income. His holiness had promised 
him more lucrative preferment, but was often displeased by Cellini's 
proud and independent bearing; and when the seal-office was 
vacant, he conferred it on Sebastian del Piombo, the eminent 
painter. Partly through annoyance at this preference, it seems, 
and partly on account of some rough treatment he experienced 
from Cardinal Salviati, whom the pope had appointed his legate 
during a visit he made in 1532 to Bologna, Cellini delayed finishing 
a gold chalice, for which he had made a beautiful design. The 
warmth with which the pope reprimanded him on his return still 
further irritated the artist, and the chalice remained unfinished, 
Cellini declaring that he could not proceed without more gold, and 
his holiness refusing to supply him with it. At this time a gold- 
smith named Tobbia, who had been condemned to death for coining, 
was reprieved by Cardinal Salviati, and recommended by him to 
the pope, who gave him a commission which Cellini had expected 
himself. Shortly afterwards, in consequence of the calumnies of a 
rival artist, Cellini was deprived of his office of stamp -master to 
the mint, and ordered to send the unfinished chalice to the papal 
palace. This, however, he firmly refused to do, alleging that it 
was his own property, and all that his holiness could demand of 
him was five hundred crowns which he had received on account. 
The pope endeavoured to frighten him, by first ordering his arrest, 
and afterwards requiring him to pay the five hundred crowns im- 
mediately ; but, finding that threats had no effect upon the artist's 
unbending nature, and that the money was forthcoming, he was 
obliged to be content with ordering him to finish the chalice as soon 
as he could. 

The impetuosity of Cellini's temper led him into an act, soon after- 
wards, which compelled him to seek safety in flight, as on a former 
occasion. In the course of an altercation between an ingenious 
workman whom he had taken into partnership, and a notary named 
Benedetto, the latter applied an abusive epithet to Cellini, who 
threw a stone at him, which, striking him on the head, caused such an 
effusion of blood that the bystanders thought him killed. Pompeo, 
the jeweller who had before calumniated Cellini, happening to pass, 
saw what had taken place, and, hurrying to the palace, informed the 
pope that Cellini had slain Tobbia, the goldsmith. His holiness, in a 
great rage, ordered him to be arrested and hanged on the spot ; but 
while the papal guards were looking for him, he was already on his 
way to Naples. 

Pope Clement no sooner discovered that he had been misinformed, 
than he recalled Cellini to Rome, took him into favour again, and 
employed him to execute two medals, for which the artist had 
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alreacly .furnished the designs. Just as they were completed, how- 
ever, his holiness died, and was succeeded by Paul III. This mis- 
fortune was followed by a fatal adventure, which we will let Cellini 
tell in his own words. He had learnt that Pompeo had employed 
soma Neapolitan bravos to assassinate him, and on the evening of 
the adventure to which we allude, Pompeo had publicly insulted him. 
"Pompeo," says he, "entered an apothecary's shop, at the corner 
of the Cliiaveca, about some business, and stayed there some time ; 
I was told that he had boasted of having bullied me ; but it turned 
out a fatal adventure to him. Just as I arrived at that quarter, 
he was coming out of the shop, and his bravos, having made an 
opening, formed a circle round him. I thereupon clapped my hand 
to a sharp dagger, and having forced my way through the file of 
ruffians, laid hold of him by the throat so quickly, and with such 
presence of mind, that not one of his friends could defend him. I 
pulled him towards me, to give him a blow in front, but he turned 
his face about through excess of terror, so that I wounded him 
exactly under the ear : and upon repeating my blow he fell down 
dead." 

We have in what followed another curious illustration of the state 
of society in Italy at that period. Cardinal Cornaro sent sixty 
soldiers to protect the homicide, who tells us that more than an 
equal number of young gentlemen added themselves to the escort ; 
and the pope gave him a safe conduct to continue in Rome until he 
could be pardoned. Finding, however, that his life was not safe, 
through the enmity of Pompeo's relatives and friends, he proceeded . 
to Florence,, and from thence set out for Venice. He was engaged 
in two brawls at Ferrara, and the vindictiveness of his character 
was displayed when he stopped at Choggia, on his return to Florence, 
where, receiving an affront from his host, he cut up four beds in the 
night, and decamped. Referring to these exploits, he says: "My 
fellow-traveller thought I had been a bad companion to him, because 
I had shown some resentment, and defended myself against those 
who would have used us ill; while I looked upon him in a worse 
light, for neglecting to assist me upon those occasions : let the 
impartial reader determine who was in the right." 

On his return to Florence, he was appointed master of the mint 
by Duke Alessandro de Medici, who made him a present of a ' 
curious gun ; but on receiving a promise of pardon from Pope 
Paul III., and an invitation to enter his service again, he returned 
to Rome. On the occasion of the visit of the emperor Charles V., 
he made a magnificent crucifixJEgold, and a book-cover of the same 
rich material, chased and gemmed, which were presented by 
the pope to the emperor and empress. Charles made Cellini a 
present of five hundred crowns, and the artist was employed to set 
the valuable diamond which the emperor had given to the pontiff. 
Under the impression that he had been ill-remunerated for those 
works, Cellini resolved to leave Italy, and made a journey to France 
hoping to obtain employment from Francis I. He had an interview 
with that monarch at Fontainebleau, but, owing to the campaign 
which was then about to be commenced, it led to nothing, beyond 
obtaining for the artist the patronage of Cardinal d'Este; 

He therefore returned immediately to Rome, and on his arrival 
there was accused of having robbed the castle of St. Angelo of a great 
treasure, when the city was sacked by the Imperial troops. • He was 
arrested, and confined in the castle, where he underwent an 
examination before the governor of Rome and other magistrates. 
'.The king of France interposed in his behalf, but the Pope declared 
he would keep him in confinement all his life; and, finding there 
was no other help for it, Cellini resolved to make his escape. This 
he accomplished by forcing open the door of his cell, and lowering 
himself into the yard by means of the sheets off his bed, cut into 
strips, which were then knotted together. He had two other walls 
to pass by the same ' means', and in descending the second he fell, 
and broke his right leg, besides receiving other injuries. In this 
condition he was seen by a servant of Cardinal Cornaro, who, on 
being informed of the circumstance, had him taken into his palace, 
and attended by an eminent surgeon. The cardinal then went to 
the Pope to intercede for Cellini's pardon, and by a promise of 
clemency was induced to give him up ; upon which he was again 
committed to the castle of St. Angelo, and treated with the utmost 
severity. 

After enduring much suffering and hardship, his liberation was 



obtained by the intercession of Cardinal d'Este, with whom he 
journeyed to Paris, having received an invitation 'from Francis I. 
On the way he had an altercation with the postmaster of Camollia, 
whom he shot dead with his carbine, which, according to his own 
account, was discharged by accident. At Ferrara he met with a 
very gracious reception from the duke; but a misunderstanding 
arose between him and the duke's servants, attended with many 
unpleasant circumstances; and, resuming his journey, he at length 
arrived safely at Fontainebleau, where the French monarch was 
then residing. Madame d'Etampes was present when Cellini 
waited on Francis, and having knelt down and kissed his knee, 
displayed the cup and basin of gold, richly chased, which his friend 
the cardinal had caused him to execute for presentation to the 
king. He accompanied Francis during a tour in Dauphine ; but he 
was anxious to be employed, and at length the king empowered the 
cardinal to make arrangements with him. The terms offered were 
so inconsiderable, however, that, in a moment of disgust, he set* 
out upon a pilgrimage to Jerusalem* 

The cardinal was so fearful of drawing the king's displeasure 
upon himself, that he sent a messenger in pursuit of Cellini, who 
returned to Fontainebleau, where Francis assigned him seven 
hundred crowns per annum, the same salary as had been received 
by Leonardo da Vinci, with five hundred for the expenses of his 
journey, a house in Paris, and an annual allowance of a hundred 
crowns for each of the two assistants' the artist had brought with 
him from Italy. This munificence |>trt him in high spirits ; and 
he began to work immediately upon twelve high candlesticks of 
silver, which were to represent heathen deities. He. took several 
journeymen into his employment, but Was Constantly changing 
them, probably through his hot and overhearing temper. Besides 
the candlesticks, he executed at this' time a gold salt-cellar of 
exquisite workmanship, a silver flagon, and a "bronze head of Julius 
Caesar, from an antique model. Fraftcis visited him several times, 
praising his workmanship, and conversing with him with much 
affability ; but he had the misfortune* to displease the royal 
favourite,- Madame d'Etampes, by neglecting to submit his designs 
to her inspection, and she became Ms enemy* He intended to 
present her with a silver vase> in the hop"e of mollifying her; but 
she kept Mm waiting so long when he waited upon her with it, 
that he left the house in anger and disgust, and presented the vase 
to the Cardinal of Lorraine. 

Shortly afterward^ he involved himself in a law-suit with a 
person whom he bad! ejected froim a tenement ;whidb formed part of 
the premises assigned Mm by th&Mhg, and> complains bitterly in 
Ms memoirs of the chicanery of French courts of justice and the 
use of false witnesses. Finding;' the* suit going against him, he 
gave way to»the natural Impetuosity? cWf his temper, and attacking 
both the plaintiff and hi» attorney in the street/ wounded them so 
severely that they abandoned the suit through fear of his vengeance* 
"For this and every other success/' says he, "I returned thanks 
to the Supreme Being, and Began to conceive hopes that I should 
be for some time unmolested^ 

His next vexation was a <pa&rel with a fellow-countryman and 
brother artist, named; Primajtfccioy who had undertaken, at the N 
instigation of Madame d^tampes> to execute some of Cellini's 
designs. He had some trouble in. getting his salary, the blame 
of which he throws upon Cardinal: d?Este; and the enmity of 
Madame d'Etampes stilli pursued him. She obtained leave from 
the king for a perfumer to take possession of a tennis-court within 
the premises of Cellini, who offered resistance, and obliged the 
man to remove. She used every means to prejudice the king 
against him ; and on the occasion represented in our third 
illustration (p 4 349), she accompanied Francis to the artist's house> 
where the monarch reprimanded him for having engaged in so 
many works, while he had only completed one of the twelve- silver 
candlesticks, for which alone he had given him a commissionv 
Cellini knelt down, and kissing his mantle, excused himself in the 
the best manner he could, and requested permission to return to 
Italy. This the king refused, but made the artist rise; .and 
expressed himself satisfied with what he had done, .and much 
pleased with the design he hadmade for the gates of the palace at 
Fontainebleau. ' 

Unable to obtain the regular payment o£ his ^alarjr, and petf* 
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secuted by Madame d'Etampes and his rivals, Cellini at length 
made up his mind to quit France, and returned to Florence, where 
he was graciously received by Cosmo de' Medici, the grand duke. 
After some delay, a house to live in and a salary of 200 crowns per 
year were assigned him, and he immediately made the model for his 
admirable statue of Perseus (p. 345), which he afterwards cast in 
bronze. He relates that he met with great difficulty in carrying on 
the work, through the jealousy of the sculptor Bandinello ; and at 
one time a conspiracy was formed to charge him witli a horrible 
crime, which induced him to leave Florence for a time, and take 



Perseus first. In this he at length succeeded ; and, in order to prove 
that he could work in marble as well as in metal, he commenced 
statues of Apollo, Hyacinthus, and Narcissus, which, however, he 
does not appear to have ever finished. He also executed a bronze 
bust of Altoviti, a merchant of Rome ; and, while on a visit to that 
city to obtain payment, in which he was unsuccessful, he renewed 
his acquaintance with the celebrated Michael Angelo. 

On his return to Florence from this visit, he experienced a cold 
reception from the duke, who had been prejudiced against him "by 
his steward ; and scarcely had he recovered the duke's favour when 




CELLINI m HIS STUDIO. 



up his residence in Venice, where he passed most of his time in the 
society of the painter Titian and the sculptor and architect 
Sansovino. 

After a short stay he returned to Florence. The Perseus pro- 
ceeded slowly, owing to various difficulties which were thrown in 
his way ; and he complained to the duke, which for a time had the 
desired effect. • He made some small silver vases, and set some 
jewels for the duchess, who wished to occupy him entirely iu that 
kind of work ; but he was so desirous to prove himself the equal of 
Bandinello in sculpture, that he chose to complete the statue of 



he lost that of the duchess, for whom, with a lamentable want of 
principle, he represented an inferior string of pearls to the duke as 
being of great value, the duchess having set her mind on the orna- 
ment, and promised him two hundred crowns for the service. The 
duke possessed sufficient knowledge of pearls to know that Cellini 
was endeavouring to deceive him ; and on being accused he confessed 
the whole affair, and thus rendered the duchess his implacable 
enemy. The breach was widened by his refusing to gratify her by 
placing the bronze figures intended to ornament the base of the 
statue of Perseus in her own apartment, and the artist often 
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regretted having left France. The Perseus was at length set up in 
the great square, and elicited universal admiration. The pleasure 
which this afforded him was embittered by disputes with the duke 
about the remuneration he was to receive for the statue and his 
ornaments; and though his demand of ten thousand ducats was 
reduced by arbitration to three thousand five hundred gold crowns, 
the sum was paid him by small instalments, and a balance of five 
hundred was never liquidated. 

The next great work of Cellini was a figure of Christ in white 
marble, upon a crucifix of black marble, which was greatly 
admired, and which he originally intended to have placed above his 
own tomb ; but receiving an offer of fifteen hundred crowns for it 



from the duchess, he was induced to .part with it, and it was placed 
in the Palazzo Pitti. . 

On the 16th of March, 1563, Cellini had the melancholy honour 
of being deputed to attend the obsequies of his friend, the illustrious 
Michael Angelo Buonarotti. The sculptor Ammanati was associated 
with him in this honour, while the painters of Florence were repre- 
sented on the solemn occasion by Giorgio Vasari and Agnolo di 
Cosimo, called Bronzino. 

He himself died on the 15th of February, 1570, and was buried, 
by his own direction, in the chapter-house of the Nunziata, with a 
grand funeral ceremony, which was attended by all the members 
of the Academy of Drawing. 




CELLINI ON- HIS KNEES BEFORE FRANCIS I, 



SELF-DENIAL; 

OR, 

PASSAGES OF A LIFE. 

BY A WAYFARER. 
II. 

I knocked. A quiet, almost timid voice bade me enter. I opened 
the door and found myself in a garret. It was very scantily fur- 
nished. There was a bed of very unpromising appearance, a rickety 
chest of drawers, a small table covered with books near the window, 
at which sat a tall, pale, almost cadaverous-looking youth. 



u Ogilvy," said I hurriedly, . " can this be you ?" 

" Ted," he replied, rising, and a faint blush crossing his handsome 
face, iC I may ask you the same question — jolly Edward Markham, • 
dust-worn and weary, why" — 

" Charles," I cried, shaking his hand heartily "I have run away 
from home. Let me sit down." 

"Run away from home!" he cried, almost with a shriek. 
l< Edward, my dear boy, you must be mad J" 

1 1 Hush, " I replied ; ' ' hear my story first. But I am hungry and 
thirsty." 

A burning blush suffused his features, and he covered his face 



